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TALKS BY THREE 
Subject : Gardens and Gardening. 
Scene : A rambling old red-brick 
house. 

The First — Mrs. Stultitia Opum. 
The Other — Brown. 
The Third— A Visitor. 

The First : ' Brown has just been saying, that 
we really must get some of those new Sally- 
Sally — how do you call them, Brown ? " 

The Other: 'Sally-glossums, Mum.' 

The First: 'Yes, of course, Sally-glossums, 
the same as the Countess has, though why she 
should have them and not me, I can't imagine. 
I expressly told you at the beginning of the 
season to stick at nothing; simply to get the 
best that money could buy.' 

The Other : ' Yes'm, but we had no room left 
in the 'ouses. We had to pot out so much extra 
this year, in order to get the family harms and 
monnygrams into the carpet bedding.' 

The First : ' Well, you have done that very 
well, I must say. Don't you think so '? ' 

The Third: 'It is certainly very cleverly 
done, Mrs. Opum ; but is it quite in keeping 
with your house, do you think ? ' 

The First : ' What has the house to do with 
it? The' house is a horrid, dirty old thing, 
though it did i belong to -the '• Marquis of Old- 
time. We should never have bought it at all 
if it had not been for the "songbloo" the agents 
said attached to it. Anyhow, we can get it 
scraped and cemented next year, and made a bit 
■to look as if there was money to spend on it.' 

The Third shuddered. 'Oh, I hope you 
won't Jo that,' he. said ; ' but as regards this lovely 
old place, as it is at present, carpet-bedding is 
quite out of character with it. The only place 
where I should allow it is just to give a patch of 
colour to support the fountain in the middle of 
the formal garden, there.' 

' Well, now, what sort of garden would you 
have here, Mr. Brown ? ' asked the First. ' I 
know you are very learned in gardens — you 
write about them, and paint them, and all that.' 

'This garden as itwas,' said the Third, ' when 
it was kept up must have been very beautiful. 
You have many beautiful features here already, 
all it wants is controlling and helping a bit.' 

'What features do you mean ?' asked the First. 

'Well, to begin with, look at those splendid 
Crytomerias, that really magnificent Taxodium 
/tistychum ; very few gardens have this slow- 



growing tree as fine as that. And look at that 
huge tulip-tree, why that in itself ,J — ".; ■■- - 
'Terrible littery, Mum,' put in the Other. 
' Why, that's Brown's pet aversion ! ' laughed 
the First. ' I promised him to have it cut down.' 
The Third shivered slightly and went on. 
'Then look at that old stone wall. I often 
think how little people realise the possibilities of 
an old wall like that. Not only is it a thing 
lovely in itself, but it can be made the home 
of wallflowers, spleenworts, snapdragons, wild 
mignonette, /inaria, and many other : interesting. 
and pretty plants. And look at that hollow, that 
should be a bog garden. You should have buck- 
bean there, thalypteris, sundew, giant dock — even 
arums would grow there in summer — scented 
flag, irises, and many other marsh-loving plants. 
And that bit of water is useless as it is, but how 
beautiful it would be with lilies, not only 
nymphea alba, but lutea, rosea, and .the rest— 
villarsia for instance ; and how interesting it 
would be with stratiotes, the water-soldjer, and 
utricularia, the fish-catching bladderwort. . Then, 
again, look at that scorching hot, gravely , bank. 
It ought to be ablaze with helianthemum— rock- 
rose, you know — and portulacca. You have no 
delphiniums, peonies, or gladioli, . . You should 
get some next year from Kelway. He's the 
best man.' And you ought to have enormous 
masses of colour from every, conceivable herba- 
ceous plant; shall I give you the names of a 
few other plants ?' , •.. i .V 

'Oh, no, please don't,' implored the First \ 
' the names are awful. Brown knows all about 
them. Why haven't we all the , herbaceous 
plants, Brown ? ' , .:,,;.. 

The Other: 'Them 'urbacies are terrible 
littery and untidy, Mum ; most like nulla 
things, I call 'em.' .. 

' Why, that's exactly what you want,' said the 
Third. 'Your garden should be so cleverly 
managed that everything should; look as if it 
grew there naturally. There is a lot more I 
should like to say, but I am afraid I have stayed 
too long already.' 

' Why, you haven't seen the orchid houses 
yet,' said the First. 'What, must you go? 
Then you must come and see them and tell me 
all about them next time you come!' 

' I shall be delighted,' said the Other, ' if I 
don't bore you. I have my ideas on hot-houses 
also.' ' .Vox. 
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